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“SEVENTEEN” AND THE REFERENCE LIBRARIAN! 
LUCILE F. FARGO, Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington 


There is five feet eleven inches of him—or 
six feet two if you judge by what protrudes 
beyond the coat-sleeve and trouser-leg. He 
drapes himself over the high desk. “Say, she 
says get sumpthin’ about Holly Rod Place or 
whatever it was, I don’t know, but’ mebbe its 
Holy Rod, and anyway it’s history and— 
What period in history did you say? Wy-er- 
the first period, an’ I forgot it last night an’— 
Oh, I get-cha. You mean what time in his- 
tory. Wy-I dun-no. She didn’t tell us, but 
I gotta next period, an’ say (ingratiatingly) 
can’t-cha gimme somethin’ real short? Gee, 
I gotta have it this morning ’cause if I get 
another goose-egg I get kicked off the team, 
an’ the bell rings in ten minutes, an’ say, can’t- 
cha gimme it quick?” 

You, and that means you or me or any 
other red-blooded reference librarian, ditch 
all your theories of method and “give it to 
him quick.” He hurriedly copies on the fly- 
leaf of a ruined free textbook the paragraph 
in the Britannica which you obligingly indi- 
cate, and when the bell rings, he tumbles out 
of the library, leaving you with a wide grin 
which says you are sure some peach—and 
also with a heavy volume to replace and a 
wad of gum to remove from under the table 
where he stuck it when you sat down by 
him. And you ask yourself what on earth 
Seventeen gets out of it, or Miss Brown (the 
“she” with goose-egg tendencies) or the 
school board which provides $500 per year 
for books, or Seventeen’s father and mother 
who scrimp to keep him in ties and socks and 
football togs. 


But wait awhile. You passed your first 


merit badge exam when you “gave it to him 
quick.” He suspects you of being able to pass 
others. Gothic palaces and courses in His- 
tory IV are necessary evils to be disposed of 
in short order. But there are things he really 
wants to know and will go any length to learn 
about—radio, and Ty Cobb’s batting average, 
and whether it’s better to be a mining en- 
gineer or a Y secretary, and the mechanism 
of the engine in Dad’s Ford, and whether 
the prettiest girl in the class would dance with 
him if he could keep off her toes. 

And if Seventeen is a girl there is just as 
much to be learned—things all outside of text- 
books, but vital to the n-th degree: How to 
make ribbon flowers; how to remove freckles; 
how to accept an invitation, or refuse one; 
how to become a movie star, or a missionary; 
and way down deep, a seed that bursts and 
roots and shyly grows—how to become a wo- 
man and a mother. Did you ever stop to 
think of your tremendous responsibility, you 
lady of the reference desk, you dispenser of 
invisible education? Are you prepared for 
your merit-badge exams? 

First, we must understand Seventeen. “This 
is the age of wasteful ways, awkwardness, 
mannerisms, tensions that are a constant leak- 
age of vital energy,” says the psychologist. It 
is the reading age, the sampling and trying 
age, the age of receptivity, the age of intense 
desires, exaggerated longings and awful in- 
articulateness. 

If Seventeen comes to the library on a per- 
sonally vital quest, his embarrassment pre- 
vents his stating his desire clearly. Sent by 
the best teacher in the world on a perfectly 


1 Reprinted from the N.E.A. Addresses and Proceedings, 1923. 
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definite mission, his notion of what he wants 
is vague and uncertain by the time he arrives. 
And when in the game of cross questions and 
crooked answers the librarian finally discovers 
the true nature of his request there is yet a 
long road to travel. For nobody can educate 
Seventeen except himself. A teacher put it 
tersely. “You can stick a pin in Seventeen’s 
attention, but the minute your back is turned 
the pin falls out.” To be sure. And it is the 
reference librarian’s problem as well as the 
teacher’s to make Seventeen stick in his own 
pins. 

Anl so you must catch him young, prefer- 
ably while he is in the grade school, and cer- 
tainly not later than his first year in high 
school, and while he is still in the joyous “do- 
ing’ age. Here the hieroglyphic marks on 
the back of the encyclopedia are a puzzle to 
be solved by the quickest witted, and the card 
catalog is a “blue book” full of minute direc- 
tions for excursions into all parts of the li- 
brary and all corners of a curious world. 
Johnny Knickerbocker, who will be seventeen 
before you know it, takes readily to your li- 
brary stunts. Sure he can run down a cross 
reference and copy a call number and find his 
book on the shelves and without your help, 
if you please. And Mary Elizabeth, too. She 
even shyly informs you she’s going straight 
home to put Dad’s library in order according 
to the Dewey Decimal system. So start Seven- 
teen early before the bloom has worn off and 
he is a blasé sophomore. And having trained 
up the child in the way he should go, trust 
hopefully that when he is old he will walk 
therein. But to your trust add patience, for 
Seventeen is as wobbly on his intellectual legs 
as any young calf. He abhors effort. He im- 
plores you to give it to him quick. He is al- 
ways willing to be carried. 

Here is the reference librarian’s great prob- 
lem and eventually her great triumph. Willy- 
nilly, Seventeen, must be required to stand on 
his own legs. This is a proposition to which 
the rules of public library good form do not 
apply. You are not here dealing with a hur- 
ried business man in search of a vital fact 
or a technical expert to whom time is money. 
To these you may hand out information with 
bargain-counter celerity and a clear con- 
science. But in Seventeen’s case, you must 
put a firm heel on public library ideals and 
consistently refuse to do anything for him 
which he can do for himself. To be sure, 
you will recognize an emergency when you 





see it and carry him over an occasional rough 
spot like “Holly Rod.” But mostly, you will 
take the longer way round. “Let’s see if 
you really know what you are looking for, 
Seventeen. Is it the cost of living now, or 
during the war? Would you be more likely to 
find the answer to your problem in a maga- 
zine or in a book? What headings shall we 
try? Would a book published in 1914 deal 
with the question of the Ruhr?” And so you 
set up guide posts and forestall false moves 
and gently steer, push, and even prod. But 
the game belongs to Seventeen. Beware of 
playing it for him. You are only the coach. 

Since in the average high school, the libra- 
rian is but one and her patrons are as the 
sands of the sea, it is necessary that much of 
the preliminary guiding and coaching be done 
by the teacher in the classroom. In my own 
school, in addition to instruction given by the 
librarian in the use of the card catalog and 
the method of finding books on the shelves, a 
few simple lessons on the use of common 
reference tools are given by English and his- 
tory teachers. Obviously, the best results are 
obtained when such lessons are directly re- 
lated to group projects or regular class work. 
The girl who answers a few questions out of 
the World Almanac or the Statesmen’s Year- 
book as a part of a stereotyped set of lessons 
on the use of reference books, soon forgets 
where she looked or how she got her infor- 
mation. But a class introduced to the same 
volumes in connection with the study of civics 
learn their value quickly and well. This is 
something teachers and librarians alike should 
ponder. There has been too much of the 
giving of formal “reference courses” and not 
enough practical instruction on the part of 
teachers in connection with regular work. 
You need not be a reference librarian very 
long to discover this. How many times have 
you had to remind your seniors that Andrew 
Jackson cannot be found in the “Who’s 
Who,” in spite of the fact that in their sopho- 
more reference course they learned (or at 
least you told them) that this volume was for 
contemporaries only. On the other hand, 
watch your debate teams. Under the direc- 
tion of their coach, they become the reference 
sharks of the school. 

To the librarian who has pushed and 
prodded her Johnny Knickerbockers and 
Seventeens over the grades of compulsory 
reference work there comes the immense 
satisfaction of seing them put to joyous uses 
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their painfully gained knowledge. Adoles- 
cence is distinctively the reading age, the age 
of receptivity, the age of invisible education. 
Aside from the things Seventeen is frankly 
interested in, like radio and animal stories, 
and if a girl, “Wo-he-lo” and love stories, 
there are a thousand other points which he 
would risk his life to find out about, and yet 
which he wouldn’t. for the world be caught in- 
vestigating openly-manners, ideals, questions 
of sex, of religion, of morals. 

But how shall we put these good things in 
Seventeen’s way? By personal suggestion, 
the bulletin board, the book display, the 
browsing nook? Yes, all these. But, in the 
long run, method and organization bring 
larger results. Right here, let those of us 
who are librarians take off our hats to those 
who are teachers. After all, it is the teacher 
who sees Seventeen every day, who knows 
his interests, his limitations and his mental 
age. The librarian and the teacher working 
together are a winning combination. 

In our school, there stood on the shelves 
for many years nature studies by Burroughs 
and Mills, the humor of Bangs and Leacock, 
those inimitable biographies of Jacob Riis and 
Mary Antin. The covers were unsoiled, and 
the pages innocent of thumb marks or dirt. 
Meanwhile, the English classes read Walden 
and The Autocrat and Macaulay’s Life of 
Samuel Johnson. But one day, a great light 
broke upon us. Supplementary reading should 
be pleasure reading; it should be related to 
the pupil’s psychological development and per- 
sonal experience. What ensued was nothing 
less than a revolution. List-making became 
the obsession of the English department and 
the librarian. The library came into its own 
with a leap that trebled the circulation and 
left us with empty shelves and only the 
mangled remains of Riis and Antin and Bok. 
In the same way, the social organization of 
the girls of the school into “The Girls’ 
League” has been paralleled by organized 
reading courses. “Open Doors,” a list with 
page references and helpful reading hints has 
established an amazing voluntary reading 
record. Girls who would have been too shy 
to ask on their own initiative for books on 
love and friendship and motherhood have 
found the best in the essays of writers like 
Margaret Slattery and Bertha Condé and the 
straight-forward sincerity of Lowry’s “Pre- 
paring for Womanhood.” In similar fashion, 
the preparation cooperatively by librarian and 


vocational director of lists on business quali- 
fications, the value of an education, and voca- 
tional openings has led to a steady demand 
for pertinent books and pamphlets. The point 
of all this is obvious. Organization of effort 
and cooperation between the library and every 
department of the school is absolutely essen- 
tial to effective direction of reading. 

With the shortening of the working day for 
men and the easing of household tasks for 
women through the introduction of mechanic- 
al conveniences, there has come upon us the 
problem of the leisure hour. If jazz and 
movies and automobiles are the sole recourse 
of Seventeen in search of relaxation and 
pleasure when he leaves school, there are 
rocks ahead. That education which makes of 
Seventeen simply an efficient workman is no 
education at all. The avenues of escape from 
drudgery and from “treasons, stratagems and 
spoils” must be wider than they have been for , 
you and me. Not to many is given that ex- 
haltation of spirit which enables them to be 
Lucy Larcoms, composing poetry to the music 
“of the shuttles. But to Seventeen grown up, 
the way to mental and spiritual freedom 
opens thru the reading of the printed pages. 


A measuring stick is needed for normal 
school and teachers’ college libraries. How 
large a library staff should a normal school 
of 750 students have? How large a library 
fund? How many books are needed in the 
library of a teachers’ college of 1500 students? 
How much floor space and how many rooms 
in the library building? What library in- 
struction should be given? 

Administrators, boards of regents, faculty 
committees and librarians of teacher-training 
institutions are asking questions like these. 
There ought to be an authoritative answer. 

A preliminary statement of standards for 
libraries in normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges was issued in December, 1921 by the 
Committee on Normal School Libraries of 
the National Education Association, Library 
department, and given wide publicity in library 
and educational periodicals. An enlarged 
statement has now been prepared, based on 
sixteen months of correspondence and dis- 
cussion. It is to be found, in full, in the Na- 
tional Education Association Addresses and 
Proceedings for 1923, accompanied by a score 
card by which any teacher-training library 
may measure itself with the standards set up. 
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A LIBRARY TEST 


By S. R. OLDHAM, Principal, West Chester High School, West Chester, Pa. 


How do you score on this test? Allow one point for the author or editor and two! 


for the book. Out of a possible hundred, the Seniors in three widely separated high schools 
made a median score of eight, the Seniors in a normal school a median of ten, and the 


Freshmen at a certain college eight. 


A list of acceptable answers suggested by a large 


number of librarians was used in scoring. The results seem to indicate that there is room 


for improvement in training pupils in the knowledge of the use 


of reference books. Is it 


not fair to expect high school pupils to make a score of twenty-five or thirty on a test of 


this kind? 


6-1. 
6-2. 
(2-37 
“2-4. 


Isn’t eight ridiculously low? 


A TEST OF KNOWLEDGE OF THE USE OF REFERENCE BOOKS 


Names of Text Books, Magazines, or Organizations will not suffice as correct answers to any of 
the questions. Write the answers on the back of this sheet using the same numbering. 


Name of three standard dictionaries. 

Name three standard encyclopedias. 

Name one of the best books of facts. 

Name one of the best comprehensive 
almanacs. 


The Name of a Dictionary, General Encyclo- 
pedia, Fact Book, or Almanac will not be 
accepted for an answer to any of the fol- 
lowing questions: 


2-8. 


3-10. 


2-II. 
2-12. 


3-14. 
3-15. 
2-16. 


3-17. 


3-18. 


Name the most reliable and complete 
reference work for statistics on the 
population of the United States. 

Where can you find the names of con- 
gressmen, congressional committees, 
consuls, etc. ? 

Name one good biographical reference 
book—a book that contains accounts 
of the lives of famous people. 

Where can you obtain facts about the 
careers of living people of promi- 
nence in America? 9. In England? 

Name a special book of reference for 
information on the forms of govern- 


2-19. 


3-20. 


3-21. 


3-22.) 


\/2-23. 


V 2-24. 


(2-25. 
3-20. 


3-27. 
3-28. 


3-20. 


ment, constitutional law, party organ- ~ 


izations, reforms in politics, etc. 

Name a good standard atlas. 

What book gives statistics of foreign 
nations as to wealth, population, 
commerce, schools, national debt, etc.? 

Name a good book containing reference 
material on Greek and Roman anti- 
quities, mythology, etc. 

Name one of the best books in which to 
look for allusions, proverbs, anec- 
dotes, outlines of stories, etc. 

Name a good dictionary of dates. 

In what book can you find the laws of 
your state? 

In what book can you find town sta- 
tistics, population, property valuation, 
town officers, etc., for your state? 

Name a good book of quotations. 


2-30. 
2-31. 
2-32. 
3-33. 
3-34- 


¥ 2-35. 


2-36. 


“ 3-37. 
3-38. 


Name a good collection of extracts from 
writers. 

What book contains extracts from the 
best historians dealing with the his- 
tory of different nations? 

What is the best cyclopedia of United 
States history? 

Name one of the best books on parlia- 
mentary law. 

What is the best index to pages and © 
chapters of many books on various 
topics? 

Where can you find a list of magazine 
articles on a given subject? 

Name an index to newspapers. 

What book gives a complete list of 
poems and recitations? 

Where can you find various facts in the 
field of music? 

Name one of the best dictionaries of 
the Bible. 

Name one of the best collections of 
American poetry. Of English po- 
etry? 

Name the best book on agricultural 
statistics for the United States. 

Name one technical index to periodicals. . 

Name one good religious cyclopedia. 

Name a good cyclopedia of education. 

Name a good reference book on paint- 
ing and engraving. 

Where can you find the author, title, 
price, and publisher for any book is- 
sued in the United States? 

Name a good reference work on indus- 
trial arts. 

Name a good book of synonyms. 

If you wish to find a portrait of some 
great man, what book will tell you 
where it can be found? 


Copyrighted October, 1922, by S. R. Oldham, 


West Chester, Pa. 
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ACCEPTABLE ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON REFERENCE BOOKS 


I. Webster, Standard, Century, 
Winston, Worcester. 

2. Britannica, Nelson’s, Americana, New In- 
ternational, Chambers, Winston, World 
Book, Compton. 

3. Standard, Harper’s, Century, The Fact 


Oxford, 


Book. 

4. World Almanac, Tribune Almanac, Whit- 
aker. 

5. Census. 

6. Congressional Directory. 

7. Century Cyclopedia of Names, Dictionary 


of National Biography, Thomas; Dic- 
tionary of Biography, Lippincott; Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. 

8. Who’s Who in America. 

9. Who’s Who. 

10. Lalor, Bliss and Binder, Channing and 
Hart. 

11, Rand McNally, Fram, Hammond, Win- 
ston, Century, Lippincott: News Ga- 
zetter. . 

12. Statesman’s Year Book. 

13. Gayley, Bullfinch, Ginn, Harper, Smith, 
North, Anthon. 

14. Brewer: Reader’s Handbook, Brewer; 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 

15. Haydn, Langdon. 

16. Purden’s Digest, Laws of Pennsylvania. 


17. Smull; Legislative Handbook (for Penn- 
sylvania). 

18. Bartlett, Hoyt. 

19. Five Foot Shelf, Warner; Library of the 
World’s Best Literature, Alden, Sted- 

. man and Hutchenson. 

20. Larned: History of Ready Reference. 

21. Harper’s, Smith. 

22. Roberts, Cushing, Reed. 

23. A. L. A. General Index. 

24. Readers’ Guide. 

25. Times Index. 

26. Granger: Cyclopedia of Recitations, Shu- 
maker; Standardized Index to Read- 
ings and Recitations 

27. Grove: Musical Dictionary. 

28. Smith, Hastings, Boyd, Schofield. 

29. Stedman, Bryant, Palgrave, Pancoast. 

30. Agricultural Year Book. 

31. Engineering Index, Industrial Arts In- 


dex. 

32. Schaff, Herzog, Catholic. 

33. Munroe. 

34. Bryan: Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers. 


35. The United States Catalog. 

36. Industrial Arts Index. 

37. Hoyt, Campbell, Fernald, Bartlett, Allen, 
Crabb. 

38. Portrait Index. 


BOOKS FOR MUSIC WEEK 


May 4-10 has been set apart as Music Week. The following list of books was pub- 
lished in the February number of the Eastern School Music Herald, as part of an ar- 
ticle containing suggestions to music superv isors as to the proper celebration of the Week 


on a community basis. 


The list was prepared for use by the local librarian in arranging : 
a special display of the books in question for this occasion. 


Other librarians may find it 


suggestive in making displays of their own f or Music Week observance. 


Rene of the lark. Cather. Houghton. 

2 

Days with great composers (2 vols.) 
Doran. 

The Lonely furrow. Diver. Houghton. 
$2.50 

Lure of music. Downes. Harper. $1.50 

Fair Margaret. Crawford, Macmillan. 
$1.50 

Prima Donna. Crawford. Macmillan, 
$1.50 

The diva’s ruby. Crawford. Macmillan. 
$1.50 

Book of musical knowledge. Elson. 


Houghton. $5. 


What we ‘hear in music. Faulkner. Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Co. $1. 

The first violin. Fothergill. 

Patuffa. Harraden. Stokes. $2 

Humoresque. Hurst. Harper. $1.90. 

Star dust. Hurst. Harper. $2. 

The music master. Klein. Dodd. o.p. 

Face to face with great musicians. (2 vols.) 
Isaacson. Appleton. $2. 

Unfinished portraits. Lee. Scribner. 


$1.25 


The story of music and musicians. Lillie. 
Harper. goc. . 


Alexis. Maclean. Appleton. $2. 
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Appleton. $2.50 
Houghton. $2. 


Moore. 
Just David. Porter. 


Evelyn Innes. 


The master’s violin. Reed. Putnam. $2. 

Jean Christophe. Rolland. Holt. ($2: 
Consuelo. George Sand. Burt. $1.25 

Fiddler’s luck. Schauffler. Houghton. 
$1.90 

Tante. Sedgwick. Century. $2. 


Charles Auchester. Shepard. ° 
Promise. Sidgwick. Small. $2 





Library subscribers to these lists are already 
reporting that they are very popular with 
readers, and some are ordering additional 
copies. These can still be supplied in quantity 
for the two lists already published, “Books of 
Adventure” and “Cheerful Books’. An ac- 
count of the whole series is given in the Jan- 
uary Wilson Bulletin, page 172. 

Votes as to lists needed were received from 
175 libraries, and show great difference of 
opinion. On the whole, the most popular 
topics were: Novelists worth knowing; His- 
torical fiction, especially American; Books to 
read aloud; Books for parents; Glimpses of 
real life, mainly travel and biography; Books 
for older boys and girls; Sea stories and 
adventures; Foreign fiction in translation; 
and Books typical of America, for educated 
foreigners. I shall be glad to receive from 
any library lists on any of these subjects, as 
an aid in compilation. The next list will be 
historical fiction about America, with a few 
related books of non-fiction. Librarians can 
also help by sending me titles of books they 
have read and specially recommend on any 
of these subjects. A postal giving a title 
takes only a moment to write, and such per- 
sonal knowledge of books is what I need. 

Some librarians of large city libraries write 
that they cannot afford to give lists in quan- 
tity to readers. Such a library can help de- 
velop the book knowledge and memory of as- 
sistants in the loan department by subscribing 
for a copy for each assistant. Owning her 
own copy, she can by degrees look up authors 
or titles not familiar to her, and can add 
other titles. Most people, even librarians, 
read more or less in ruts of personal prefer- 


NEWS ABOUT LANTERN LISTS 
“LANTERN LISTS LIGHT THE WAY FOR READERS” 


Succession. Sidgwick. Small. $2. 
Our little girl. Simon. Boni. $2. 
The fifth string. Sousa. Noy BK Go: 


50¢. 
A modern trio in an old town. Taylor. 


Harcourt. $1.50 
The Kreutzer sonata. Tolstoi. Bren- 
tano’s. $1.50 
The goose man. Wasserman. Harcourt. 
$2.50 





ence; and owning and studying a series of 
lists like this will broaden the range of books 
to recommend. This is especially true of 
young or inexperienced assistants, and for 
these the lists might well be made the basis 
of book discussion at a staff meeting, when 
similar books could be noted and added. 

Libraries that do not distribute the lists 
can still make them of use to the public by 
mounting two copies, so that the whole list 
is shown at once, and posting them near the 
fiction shelves. Call numbers may be added 
for non-fiction. The cost of this for each 
branch of a city system would be trifling, and 
hurried assistants and readers groping blindly 
for “a good book” would get some light from 
these little library lanterns. 

In the New Haven Public Library, the lists 
are posted, and the books kept together near 
them. A notice states that readers may obtain 
copies of the lists by asking for them at the 
desk. This lessens waste. 

Besides compiling this series of “Lantern 
Lists”, this office will print lists compiled by 
libraries, if they are likely to be useful to 
other libraries, and give the compiling library 
the benefit of cheaper printing for a larger 
edition. Excellent lists often serve only one 
city when many others need them. Before 
publishing a list likely to be useful elsewhere, 
consider printing it in this way. 

Please address all letters and inquiries 
about “Lantern Lists” to me, and do not in- 
clude them in letters to The Wilson Company. 

ZAIDEE BRowN. 
Office of “Lantern Lists” 
Care of The H. W. Wilson Company. 
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SOME SOURCES OF INFORMATION FOR THE 
BUSINESS MAN 


The following titles appeared on a list of 
sources of information sent some time ago, by 
a Michigan library, to each member of its 
local Chamber of Commerce. A letter ac- 
companied the list. 


The Industrial Arts Index is a great help in 
locating information in technical, trade and 
scientific journals. 


Public Affairs Information Service indexes 
articles in over 300 publications on current 
economical, political and social subjects. 


New York Times Index is valuable with, not 
only the file of the New York Times 
(which we keep for two years back), but 
with any file of newspapers. 


Poor’s Manual—Industrials, Public Utilities, 
Railroads. This gives the organization, 
personnel of management, and financial his- 
tory of the Corporations of the country. To 
be consulted for information concerning the 
value of stocks and bonds. 


Hendrick’s Commercial Register, and Thom- 
as’ Register of American Manufacturers 
are great aids to the purchasing agents and 
sales managers. 


Kelly’s Directory of Merchants, Manufac- 
turers and Shippers of the World is most 
useful to exporters and importers. 


Lockwood’s Directory of Paper and Station- 
ary Trades is used by all buyers and sellers 
of paper. 


The Publications of the United States For- 
eign & Domestic Commerce Bureau with 
accurate information of the trade of the 
world are at hand. Also the Reports of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The Re- 
cords of the U. S. Patent Office on our 
shelves date from 1847. 


Then there are books for circulation on: 


Accounting Credit 
Advertising Banking 
Expert trade Investing 


Salesmanship 
Office management 
Industrial chemistry 


Employment management — 


WANTED 


The following numbers of periodicals are needed urgently to complete the order 
for a large foreign library. Anyone having any of these numbers to dispose of will 


confer a favor by notifying The H. W. Wilson Company at once. 


the Magazine Department. 


American Architect: 1918-June 5, Oct. 2, 16, 
Nov. 6, 20, Dec. 11; 1919-Jan. 15, Feb. 26, 
Apr. 23, June 4, Aug. 20, Dec. 17, 24; 1920- 
July 7, 21; 1922-Mar. 15. Sept. 27. 


American Journal of Science: 4th Series: 
Vols. 1, 7, 13 and 26-all nos. wanted; Vol. 
25, nos. 1, 3 and 4; Vol—g1, nos. I-4 inc., 
& 6; Vol. 32, nos. 4 and 5; Vol. 33, no. 2; 
Vol. 34, nos. 2 and 3; Vol. 43, all nos. 


American Journal of Sociology: Vol. 10, no. 
Ac Vole 135 nos 1.4. 


Automotive Engineers Journal: Vol. 1, nos. 
1-4; Vol. 2, nos. 2, 5, 6; Vol. 3, no. 1; Vol. 
4. no. 5. 


Bankers Magazine: Vol. 38, nos. 3, 4, 5, 8; 
Vol. 36, no. 9; Vol. 40, no 12; Vol. 41 all; 
Vol. 42, no. 11; Vol. 43 all; Vol. 44, nos. 


Address letters to 


2, 9, 10; Vol. 45, nos. 3, 10; Vol. 46 all; 
Vol. 47,,nos. 7, 11, 12; Vol. 48, nos. I, 2, 
s, 7-12 & Index; Vol. 49, nos. 1-3; Vol. 50, 
nos. 5, 7; Vol. 51 all; Vol. 55, nos 2, 6 
& Index; Vol 56, no. 2; Vol. 60, Index; 
Vol. 62, no. 6 & Index; Vol. 63, no. 6& 
Index; Vol. 64, nos. 1-5; Vols. 65, 67, 68 
all; Vol. 70, no. 2; Vol. 73, Index; Vol. 74, 
nos. 2, 3, 5 & Index; Vol. 75, nos. 2, 4; 
Vol. 76, nos. 3, 4, 6; Vol. 78, no. 4 & 
Index; Vol. 79, no. 1; Vol. 82, nos. I, 3, 
6; Vol. 83, nos. 1, 3-6; Vol. 84 all; Vol. 
85, no. 6; Vol. 86, no. 6; Vol. 90, no. 5; 
Vol. 94, no. 5; Vol. 95, nos. 2, 6; Vol. 98, 
no. 5, Vol. 100 nos. 2, 5; Vol. 102, nos. 
1-3, 5, 6; Vols. 104, 105 all; Vol. 106, nos. 
1, 2, 4, 6; Vol. 107, nos. 1, 2 & Index for 
Vols. 79-107 inclusive. 


Electrical World: Vol. 7, no. 1; Vol. 8, Nov. 
27 issue. 
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Forester, The: Vol. 1, nos. 1-3, 6; Vol. 2. 
NOS. 2, °355;:0; Vol; 3, 10S), 2:14, 57-7501 0-12- 


Foundry: 1916-May, Aug., Sept.; 1917-all. 


Iron Age: Vol. 79, nos. 24, 26; Vol. 83, nos. 
1, 10; Vol. 86, nos. 3, 20; Vol. 87, nos. 8, 
15; Vol. 88, no. 9; Vol. 92, nos. 1, 18; Vol. 
95, no. 1; Vol. 97, no. 23; Vol. 105, nos. 3, 
7; 1919- all emergency bulletins during 
Oct.-Nov. 


Journal of Political Economy: Vol. 1, nos. 3 
and 4; Vol. 2, nos. 1-3 inc.; Vols. 3, nos. I, 
3 and 4; Vol. 4, all nos.; Vol. 5, nos. 1, 3 
and 4; Vol. 6, nos. 2 and 4; Vol. 7, no. 2; 
Vol. 8, no. 2; Vol. 10, no. 2; Vol. 11, no. 1; 
Vol. 12, no. 3; Vol. 13, nos. 3 and 4; Vol. 
16, all nos. (1908); Vol. 18, no. 1. 


Journal of Religious Psychology: Vol. 5. 


Machinery: Vol. 22, nos. 6, 10 & Index; 
Vol. 23, nos. 1, 4 & Index; Vol. 24, no. 2 
& Index; Vol. 25, no. 6. 


Monist: Vol. 25, nos. 1-3; Vol. 26, nos. I, 3. 


Monthly Labor Review: Vol. 6, nos. 4 & 5; 
Vol. 8, no. 2. 


Philosophical Review: Quote any nos. on 
hand. 


Telephone Engineer: Vol. 3, nos. 1, 3, & In- 
dex; Vol. 4, Aug. 1912; Vol. 12, July 1914; 
Vol. 13, June 1915; Vol. 14, Oct. & Nov. 
1915; Vol. 15, Jan.-March inc. 1916; Vol. 
16, Index; Vol. 27, nos. 2 & Index (1923). 


Telephony: Vol. 61, Index; Vol. 62, no. 15; 
Vol. 63, nos. 10 & 11; Vol. 64, nos. 14, 17 
& 26; Vol. 65, nos. 10 & 24; Vol. 66, nos. 
I, 3-5 inc., 9-13 inc., I5-I7 inc., 24, 25 & 
Index; Vol. 67, nos. 2, 4, 8, 24, 25 & Index; 
Vol. 68; nosi1,, 2,74, 0.) t2., 145 tO elo. 
24 & Index; Vol. 71, nos. 20 & 22; Vol. 77, 
nos. 13, 18 & 26; Vol. 83, nos. 13 & 14; 
Vol. 85, nos. 18, 23-26 inc. & Index; and 
Indexes to Vols. 76, 79-82 inc., & 84. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. Second edition revised. 
Cambridge, Mass. Library Bureau, 1924. 
40 p. illus. Free on request. 

The rapid progress in school library devel- 
opment is clearly set forth through the illus- 
trations in the new edition of “School Libra- 
ries’, just issued by Library Bureau. It also 
reveals how well thought out were the school 
library standards first worked out under the 
guidance of Miss Mary E. Hall, Librarian of 
the Girls High School Library, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. This library, which was truly the fore- 
runner in right ideas for school libraries, has 
set the example for countless others in new 
school buildings, scattered all the way from 
California to New England. 


The Iowa Library Commission has for sale 
the following numbers of the A. L. A. BOOK- 
LIST which it will dispose of at 25c. per copy. 


Vol. 7 Three complete volumes 

Vol. 8 Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one copy each 
No. 4, three copies 

Vol. 10 No. 6, six copies 

Vol. 11 One complete volume 
No. 6, five copies 
Index, one copy 

Vol. 13. No. 8, twenty-four copies 


N. 9, twenty-seven copies 
No. 10, twenty-seven copies 
Index, twenty-eight copies: 


Vol. 14 Nos. 6 and 8, one copy each 
No. 10, fifteen copies 
No. 9 ten copies 
Index, twenty copies 


Vol. 15 Four complete volumes 
No. I, ten copies 
No. 2, six copies 


No. 3, eleven copies 


Vol. 16 Four volumes complete except No. 7 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, 9 and Index, one copy 


each 
Vol. 17 
Vol. 18 


No. 1 and Index, twelve copies each 


Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10 and Index, one 
copy each 


The Commission also wishes to secure the 
following numbers either by purchase or in 
exchange for the above for which it will pay 
the price stated. Address Secretary, Iowa 
Library Commission, State Historical Build- 
ing, Des Moines. 


Vol. 


Vol. 10 Nos. 1, 5 and 7, three copies each 


9 No. 10, three copies 


The Foreign Language Information Ser- 
vice, 119 West 41st Street, New York City, 
have prepared a bibliography, in mimeo- 
graphed form, on “Teaching English to the 
Foreign Born”. It is in six parts: Methods 
(for the teacher); Text books and readers 
for beginners; Intermediate textbooks and 
readers; Advanced textbooks and readers: 
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Special texts for women’s classes; Supple- 
mentary texts. Author, title, publisher, price, 
number of pages, date of publication are 
given and the titles are annotated. Price 10c. 


A forty-eight page pamphlet entitled “The 
Story of the Constitution” has been issued 
by the American Bar Association, as part of 
the work it is carrying on to stimulate in- 
terest in and wider knowledge of our Consti- 
tution. It was prepared by F. Dumont Smith, 
of the Hutchinson, Kansas, Bar. A _ biblio- 
graphy on the Constitution appears on pages 


45-7. 


In the March A. L. A. Bulletin appears an 
article with for its heading the following 
slogan: 


Ten Thousand Members by 1926 


The U. S. Census Bulletin of Occupations, 
according to the 1920 census, indicates that 
there were 15,207 librarians in the United 
States in 1920 as compared with 7,423 in 1910 
The membership of the A. L. A. in 1920 was 
4,464 as compared with 2,005 in 1910. By ad- 
ding a Board member here and there, there 
should easily be from ten to fifteen thousand 
prospects beyond the present membership of 
approximately 6,000. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Children’s Library—Me.xico. The first li- 
brary for children in Mexico has been opened 
in Mexico City, the forerunner of others to 
be established throughout the Republic. The 
reading room has been appropriately decorated 
by Carlos Merida, a famous Mexican artist. 
The stories of Grimm, Perrault, and Andersen 
and other classics beloved by children are on 
the shelves. 

This is part of the model library of the De- 
partment of Education, which is to be cata- 
loged according to the American system by 
a young woman librarian who was sent to New 
York to study the methods used in the public 
library. Books will be lent for home reading 
after the cataloging of the library is com- 
pleted. 


LIBRARIES IN 


School Libraries—Peru. During the year 
1923 school libraries were established in the 
following cities: Chincha, Huacho, Mayobam- 
ba, Calca, Cajamarca, Tumbes, Moquegua, 
Chorrillos, and in various other towns. 


Free Library—Salvador. The President has 
created as part of the National Library a free 
circulating and referenec library, to be known 
as the Library of Popular Culture, with main 
libraries or reading rooms in each one of the 
departmental capitals and branches in each 
town. Each reading room is to contain three 
sections, one for works not to be exchanged 
nor to be taken from the library, one for books 
in circulation, and one for books to be cir- 
culated only among schools. The Ministry of 
Public Instruction will appoint the librarians 
who will give weekly lectures on agricultural 
and industrial subjects. Exchange of books 
is to be effected between the branch libraries. 


The National Y.W.C.A. has started a new 
department for conducting travel tours. The 
next trip, the 4th, takes place in August for 
business and professional women. It is a 
month’s trip to South America, and gives seven 
days in Rio de Janeiro at the height of its win- 
ter season, a day at San Paulo, and a stop at 
Santos. The particular interest attached to 
these trips lies in the fact that it is sightsee- 
ing plus social contacts with officials and out- 
standing men and women in political, educa- 
tional and economic fields. This is brought 
about through the introductions of Y.W.C.A. 
secretaries and Y.W.C.A. Board members in 
the various countries visited. The fact that 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
with its branch organizations in every land, is 
sponsoring tours means that the result will be 
an actual increase in the sum total of inter- 
national friendships, for the fortunate mem- 
bers of the party will have an entry into the 
homes and organizations of women of other 
lands which is quite beyond the reach of the 
casual tourist. 


THe’ RAILROAD BRANCH LIBRARY 


The Railroad Branch Library of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 309 Park Avenue, 
New York, has just issued a new catalog of 
its additions from 1914 to 1923. Non-fiction 
is listed by author and subject in one alpha- 
bet. Fiction is listed in separate alphabets, 
first by author, and again by titles. Railroad 
stories have been brought out under a sepa- 
rate heading. 


“A Report on the Public Library System of 
Great Britain and Ireland” (1921-1923), pre- 
pared by Col. Mitchell, Secretary to the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust, has recently 
been issued by that body. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE STANDARD HicH ScHooLt CATALOG 


In the January number of the Bulletin, page 
174, an outline was given of the plans for a 
Catalog for High Schools, as part of our 
Standard Catalog series. Since then a good 
start has been made. We have decided to 
publish the Catalog in two parts; the first a 
classed list, with descriptive notes, to be used 
as a buying list; and the second a full dic- 
tionary catalog, including analytical entries 
for parts of books, similar to our Children’s 
Catalog. The list will probably include about 
3000 titles. We hope that the first part, the 
buying list, will be ready in the fall. A cir- 
cular giving fuller information will be sent 
on request. 

To meet the needs of the smaller libraries, 
the 1000 books for first purchase will be 
starred; and it may be that we shall double 
star the first 500. 

Our plan is to issue an annual supplement 
of new books for high school libraries, and to 
publish a new edition of the Catalog about 
every third year. This will make available to 
the smallest school a reliable guide in buying 
and a good catalog including subject entries 
for all books bought from the list. In schools 
where there is no trained librarian, or where 
there is not time for full subject cataloging, 
such a printed catalog will increase greatly 
the usefulness of the library; and the cost 
will be trifling compared with the amount 
necessary to pay a cataloger to index the books 
on cards. 

In making the lists, we are using over 
twenty-five lists for high schools now in print. 
By clipping these, we have made a card cata- 
log of several thousand entries, showing 
which titles occur most frequently, and giving 
descriptive notes. From this we shall make 
tentative lists by subject, and have these criti- 
cised first by experts in those subjects and 
then by school librarians. The resulting votes, 
and information available in our biblio- 
graphies and files of book reviews, will de- 
termine the final selection. We want the list 
and its supplements to represent the best 
judgment of educators and school librarians, 
so that their expert advice may be available to 
the smallest school in the country. ; 


STANDARD CATALOG SERIES 


Work on several sections of the Standard 
Catalog is now going forward at the same 
time. On the new edition of the Children’s 
Catalog considerable progress has been made. 
The collaborators on this new edition are now 
checking the list of children’s books pub- 
lished in 1923, which we have submitted, for 
titles to be included in the 4000 volume and 
the 1500 volume editions. The task of re- 
vision includes also the elimination of super- 
seded material, and, with the assistance and 
cooperation of several collaborators, this work 
of excision is now well in hand 

Preliminary work is also going forward on 
the Song Index. As the first step for such 
an index is the important one of deciding 
what material is to be included, a revised list 
of titles of song collections to be indexed is 
now being prepared, partly from special sug- 
gestions received from various sources and 
partly as a result of the questionnaire sent 
out by the Chairman of the A.L.A. Committee 
on cataloging in 1922, An A.L.A. Commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Franklin F. Hopper is 
Chairman, is advising with the editor of the 
Standard Catalog on questions connected with 
this new index. 


NATIONAL UNton List oF SERIALS 

Progress on the Union List has been made 
to the extent of sending out the first section 
of the preliminary checking edition to cooper- 
ating libraries. This section covers A-Ar of 
the alphabet. Copies will be sent to special 
libraries and libraries having special collec- 
tions also, and any library, however small, 
which is so fortunate as to have volumes or 
sets of any one or more of these rare serials 
is requested to report them for record in this 
list. 

As soon as these sections are marked and 
returned by the cooperating libraries, a pro- 
visional edition will be issued, embodying the 
various holdings. This edition will serve to 
test the practical usability of the list, and also 
as a basis of exchange and a want list. It is 
expected that during the period between the 
printing of this edition and the final edition 
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libraries will be able to complete many sets 
either by purchase or exchange. Before print- 
ing the final edition libraries will be asked 
to return corrected copies of the provisional 
edition showing changes that have been made 
in the holdings. The corrected and permanent 
edition will then be printed. 

A system of abbreviations has been adopted 
which will bring together the libraries of a 
city and the cities of a state. This will make 
it possible for users of the list to see at a 
glance what serials are available in any city 
or region. 

While a national list is a very difficult and 
expensive undertaking, there is no doubt what- 
ever that it will cost less in time and money 
than the compiling and printing of many 
small local or regional lists. The expenses 
of the undertaking have been underwritten 
by a group of the larger libraries who have 
given their subscriptions to be paid annually 
for three years. 


All subscribers should, by this time, have 
received the annual cumulation of the Readers’ 
Guide for 1923. At the close of 1924, there 
will be issued, in place of another annual, a 
three-year cumulation for the years 1922-1924, 
which will be supplied to subscribers as part 
of the year’s service, without additional 
charge. The two-year cumulation of the In- 
dustrial Arts Index, 1922-1923, will be ready 
in about three weeks. Work is progressing 
steadily also on the four-year cumulation of 
the International Index to Periodicals, 1920- 
1923. Owing to the time and effort required 
for the complete re-editing, printing and bind- 
ing of these large volumes, and to the fact 
that the same staff has to carry on both the 
cumulations and the current service, it is im- 
possibly to issue both promptly. Preference is 
given to the keeping of the current service 
up-to-date, as the majority of our patrons find 
it the more important. 


It has been necessary for us to re-order 
from our agent in Germany a new supply of 
the postcard sets and larger pictures illus- 
trating “Red Riding Hood” and other fairy 
stories, and we find that the prices have been 
increased very considerably. This makes it 
necesary for us to raise the prices for hand- 
ling these pictures in proportion. The new 
prices are quoted on page 224 of this issue 
of the Bulletin. 





Numbers 6 and 7 of the Reference Shelf 
have just been issued (see description on 
page 224). Number 8, now in the press, will 
be devoted to the following subject: Power 
of Congress to Nullify Supreme Court De- 
cisions.” With this number of the Bulletin is 
enclosed a new questionnaire concerning the 
selection of suitable subjects for additional 
numbers in The Reference Shelf, or in The 
Handbook Series. We hope librarians will 
take advantage of this opportunity to register 
their needs for additional debate and refer- 
ence material to be supplied in these series. 


Readers who have found useful the collec- 
tions of poems for Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas prepared by the Carnegie Library School 
Association Committee will be interested to 
learn that a collection is now being prepared 
for Memorial Day. The work is being hur- 
ried in order to have it ready for use this 
Spring. 


The United States Catalog Supplement, 
1918-June, 1921 is nearly out of print. Any- 
one having a copy which they will be willing 
to dispose of, will confer a favor by com- 
municating with The Wilson Company. 


A complete catalog of the Wilson publica- 
tions to date was included in the March num- 
ber of the Wilson Bulletin. As new books 
are published they will be included in a cumu- 
lated supplement to be kept standing in each 
issue of the Bulletin. (See below.) 


SUPPLEMENT TO Marcu CATALOG OF THE 
WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
Published 


Independence for the Philippines. Johnsen. 
(Reference Shelf) Vol. II. No. 6) gop. goc. 
Soldiers’ Bonus. Johnsen. (Reference Shelf. 


Vol. II. No. 7) 122p. goc. 


In preparation 


One Hundred Plays for Outdoor Theatres. 
Floyd. 

Power of Congress to Nullify Supreme Court 
Decisions. Ettrude. (Reference Shelf. Vol. 
Il. No. 8) 

Modern Executive. Bloomfield. (Modern Ex- 
ecutive’s Library) 

Library and Its Organization. Drury. (Classics 
of American Librarianship) 


Memorial Day in Poetry. 
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FOUR BOOKS ON THE COAL QUESTION 


THE ANTHRACITE QUESTION 


By Hilmar S. Raushenbush. 152p. $1.50. 
(In the press.) 


The Anthracite Question is essentially a book for the man who burns 
hard coal in his furnace. It traces the cost of a ton of coal from the mine to 
the furnace, showing how much is spent for each item all along the line. The 
persistent problem of the consumer is how to get cheap coal and do justice at 
the same time. The finances of the industry, including the investment figures, 
are analyzed, and their importance in the latest strike (1923) is shown. Roy- 
alty figures, labor costs, wages and other causes of miners’ strikes are dis- 
cussed, together with their attitude on arbitration. 

The demands of the public, operators and miners in the anthracite in- 
dustry conflict because they are based on radically different ideas about the 
place of the industry in the nation’s life. The extent to which the present 
organization of the industry can give good service, decent wages and fair 
profits, and the possibility of improvement under nationalization, regulation, 
cooperative ownership, or the miners’ plan of liquidation of ownership are 
considered, together with the effect of superpower development on the price 
of coal in the future. 

The book is based on the work of the United States Coal Commission 
and its recommendations are analyzed, bringing out all the essential facts of 
the industry. The book will appeal to all who are interested in a change for 
the better in the price of coal and in labor relations in the industry. 


THE FOUR HOUR DAY IN COAL 
By Hugh Archbald. 1922. 148p. $1.50. 


“Competition is the evil genius of the coal industry. The mad helter- 
skelter scramble after profits has made a sick industry, sick from the conse- 
quences of an over-development which forces the miner to spend eight hours 
underground while permitting only four hours actual chance at paying labor. 
The crime of mismanagement which overstocks the mines with men, which 
provides miners with only two to four days’ work a week, which permits 
them to average only three or four hours’ work a day, which makes it profit- 
able for the miner to ignore loose rock above his head, which cramps the 
miner’s chest and makes him black inside as well as outside—these are some 
of the crimes which are seldom discussed in our coal problem. They are not 
only against the miners but against the public, for their cost in dollars and 
cents is added to every ton of coal you buy. By unearthing and explaining 
them in understandable language, Mr. Archbald has added an enormous con- 
tribution both to the miners’ crusade for a better life and to the pocket book 
of every coal consumer in the country.” 


—Locomotive Engineers Journal, March, 1924. 
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FOUR BOOKS ON THE COAL QUESTION 


THE STRIKE FOR UNION 
By Heber Blankenhorn. xii,263p. $2.25. 
(Published February, 1924) 


This book is a study of democratic movements in the coal fields, based 
on the history of the Somerset, Pa. strike, 1922-1923. For the first time there 
has been written the history of every angle in a single coal strike—as an 
example of a recurrent problem in democracy, which the nation has yet to 
face squarely and solve. 

Movements “to be union” in the great non-union coal fields, have caused 
bloody explosions, such as in West Virginia and Alabama, whose sensational 
features have blinded public opinion to the real facts and causes of trouble. 
What lies back of such movements? How do men “go union” by thousands? 
How do their local leaders act, and why? How does a population on strike 
“stick it out” for over a year and a half? How do great industrial owners act, 
and why? The author has taken a typical “peaceful strike,” and followed its 
almost two-years’ history thru to a clear raising of the problems confronting 
both the miners’ union and the nation. 

It is more than a dramatic story—of a struggle for power, part of the 
time on a national scale; of how half of a population of 60,000 was forced to 
remove from the Somerset coal industry; of miners carrying their war to 
New York and Washington; of battle-grounds surely prepared for the future ; 
the analysis reveals a problem for national legislatures and one for the miners’ 
union. Some of the law of the land is apparently “due for a smash”; and the 
United Mine Workers are finding one problem which they call “unionization” 
tied in a hard knot with another question which they call “nationalization of 
coal mines.” 

The history is concerned with the human facts rather than moral judg- 
ments and theoretical solutions; it gets to the “insides” of situations typical 
of professed democracies. When another coal strike threatens, those who have 
read this book will have some understanding of the basic difficulties involved. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF COAL MINES 
By Julia E. Johnsen 
(Handbook Series) 1923. 392p. $2.40 


A collection of the most important articles on the question of govern- 
ment ownership of coal, written by close students of the problem from a 
broad public point of view, and accompanied by briefs and bibliography, also 
a discussion on the regulation of coal prices. 

“The publication of ‘Government Ownership of Coal Mines’ at this time 
is a genuine public service, for whether or not its readers are convinced that 
ownership is the next step, they cannot help but be impressed by the need 
for a wise social, rather than the present individualistic policy of control. 
The coal industry has suffered quite as much from indifference on the part of 
the public as from anarchy in the industry.” 


—Locomotive Engineers Journal, March, 1924. 
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NEW NUMBERS IN THE REFERENCE SHELF 


“We hear a lot these days about Americans cultivating the international mind and preparing for the 
moral leadership of the world. But what we have to say about the advisability and the methods of co- 
operating with other nations is worth little unless our opinions are based upon facts, unless we have 
looked at both sides of the questions, and unless our judgments have been formed after study and think- 
ing.’”-—Herbert Adams Gibbons. 


Independence for the Philippines. By Julia E. Johnsen. (Reference Shelf. 
Vol. II. No. 6.) 99p. 90c. 


By the passage of the Jones Bill in 1916, by a Democratic Congress, the Filipinos were 
virtually promised independence when a stable government should have been attained. The 
Jones Act was followed by a period of practically autonomous government for the islands 
under Governor-General Harrison. In 1921 the Wood-Forbes mission—appointed to in- 
quire into conditions—reported unfavorably as to fitness for independence. The Filipinos 
have resolutely disputed the Wood-Forbes conclusions, in which attitude they are upheld 
by many Americans. The arguments of both sides are presented in this issue of The Ref- 
erence Shelf, with the customary briefs and list of references on the subject. 


Soldiers’ Bonus. By Julia E. Johnsen. (Reference Shelf. Vol. II. No. 7.) 
122p. 90c. 


Every modern war is followed by problems involving the reabsorption of its soldiers 
back into the national life, and questions of compensation. The Revolutionary War had its 
claim of “supplemental pay,” the Civil War, that of “additional bounty,’ while the war 
pension system has grown to be a vast burden upon the resources of the nation. In fur- 
nishing soldiers’ insurance during the World War, it was apparently hoped to escape a 
similar after-the-war burden, but, scarcely a month after the Armistice, the first bill was 
introduced into Congress, calling for a bonus. Since that time numerous bills have been 
presented calling for additional compensation to those who took part in the war, and the 
question has also been considered by almost every state legislature. The arguments for and 
against the granting of a bonus are set forth in this volume, with briefs and bibliography 


‘ 


PICTURES FOR THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 


More of the Red Riding Hood pictures which were announced in the Bulle- 
tin some time ago, have been secured, and orders can now be filled for these pic- 
tures in both large and postcard sizes. Pictures illustrating other of the Grimm 
Fairy Tales can be had also. These are suitable for framing for the children’s 
room, or for loaning to neighboring schools and kindergartens, or for the story 


hour, etc. 
Price List 
Post Card Size, sets of six, 25c. 
10 sets or more in one order, 20c. each 


Rep Rmince Hoop ASCHENPUTTEL 
HANSEL AND GRETEL FrAu HOLLE 
WOLF AND SEVEN KIDS GOoosE GIRL 
BREMEN Town MUSICIANS LITTLE SNow WHITE 
Briar ROSE 
Size 14x 21, set of six, $2.60; mounted $4.50 
Rep Ripinc Hoop HANSEL AND GRETEL 


Size 19 x 29, set of four, $2.60; mounted $4.50 
WOLF AND SEVEN Kips 


